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founds its whole conduct of life on impulse and 
' sentiment.' " 

Much of what this correspondent says as to French 
talk about the United States is doubtless true. But 
we must remember that he is a "correspondent," 
and "correspondents" are fond of " the striking." 
But his impression that this French talk means 
settled hatred, or even real dislike of Americans, is 
far from the truth. 

Nations are like individuals. They love them- 
selves much more than they love others. They in- 
dulge in a constant stream of criticism one of an- 
other. They see one another's weaknesses, foibles, 
defects ot character, wrong-doings, and, just as 
people do in private life, they hold them up to con- 
demnation and ridicule. What is good and lovely is 
passed over in silence. We Americans are just as 
guilty of this practice as other peoples. We criti- 
cise every nation under heaven, the French coming 
in for their full share. We laud our own virtues, 
and keep still about our vices and weaknesses. We 
"hate," in the same way that the French do, every 
people that does not flatter us by calling us the 
greatest nation which the Almighty ever set up. 

But this does not mean that we really hate all 
other peoples. No more does it mean that the 
French have lost their old liking, and settled down 
into genuine hatred of us. The contrary is true. 
If this " correspondent " had been looking for the 
spirit of attachment, he would have found many 
evidences of it, perhaps not so much in words, but in 
indications which speak louder and truer than words. 
The pity of it is that what these scolding French 
newspapers and individuals say about us is so near 
the truth. We are selfish, boastful, ostentatious, and 

not a little guilty of dishonesty and untruthfulness 

at least a large number of those racing travellers 
whom the French see most of, are so. The rest of 
us must suffer for their iniquities. Of late years a 
portion of our people have grown more and more 
exclusive and haughty, and disposed to feel that we 
have no need of the rest of the world ; that we are 
the saints and that God looks with favor on no 
others. If French dislike of us had developed in 
these last years, would it not be quite justified? 

We are not blind to the mischievousness of inter- 
national criticism, as ordinarily indulged in, even 
when it is superficial and does not imply real hatred. 
It comes from an evil root. It prepares the ground 



for a worse growth of ill feeling on serious occasions. 
The most of it is wrong, and unworthy of people 
calling themselves civilized. This is true of all criti- 
cisms of another people which springs from national 
exclusiveness and chauvinism. Every true friend of 
man, nay, every true friend of his country, will 
scrupulously avoid it, and will frown it down in 
others. No criticism of another people can, from 
any true point of view, be indulged in, except that 
which springs from the reprobation of evil as evil* 
The same spirit leads one to rebuke selfishness and 
folly at home first — and then abroad. It makes one 
as ready to see and speak of excellencies in other 
peoples as in one's own. 

Nothing is more needed to-day among all peoples 
than this unselfish, highminded disposition to treat 
other peoples with fairness and appreciation. It 
would put an end forever to tons upon tons of news- 
paper raillery and to an endless amount of cheap 
and mischievous international small-talk. 



French Sentiment on Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Mercure de France, in its December number, 
published one hundred and thirty-six answers to 
four questions which it had sent out the previous 
month with regard to the feeling in France about 
Alsace-Lorraine. These questions were : 

1. Have our minds become more reconciled to 
the treaty of Frankfort ? 

2. Do the people think less about Alsace-Lor- 
raine, although, contrary to the advice of Gambetta, 
they constantly talk so much about it ? 

3. Can a time be foreseen when the war of 1870- 
71 will be looked upon simply as a historic event? 

4. If a war between the two countries should 
break out, would it be accepted with favor in 
France ? 

Those replying to these questions were asked to 
give their personal opinion, their judgment as to the 
opinion of the young men, and what they thought to 
be the average sentiment of the country. 

Those papers and individuals who have examined 
and commented on these replies have not been able 
to make much out of them, in the way of arriving a 
any correct estimate of general French sentiment on 
the subject. The replies give no expression what- 
ever from many classes of French Society, as for in- 
stance, from working-men, agriculturists, merchants, 
public officials and soldiers. Those who sent in 
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answers were mostly professional writers, publicists, 
etc. A number of these declined to give any judg- 
ment as to the opinion of the masses, and those who 
did essay to speak for them gave in many cases 
exactly opposite views. 

The very fact, however, that a journal like the 
Mercure de France should feel itself at liberty to 
start such an investigation is strong indication that 
French sentiment on the subject has undergone a 
great change. Fifteen years ago no journal would 
have attempted such a thing. But one answer 
would have been expected. Furthermore the great 
variety of the replies is proof that the solid feeling 
of hatred and desire for vengeance which prevailed so 
long after the war, has to a considerable extent 
broken up. This is certainly encouraging. Though 
there may not be much evidence of a positively new 
and better spirit, expressing itself in some united 
way, the breaking up of the old feeling, the con- 
fusion of sentiment now apparent, is clearly a prepa- 
ration, if only negative, for something better to come. 
In bringing about this unsettled state of feeling, three 
causes at least, have co-operated, the healing influ- 
ence of time, the larger and more intimate interna- 
tional life now prevailing, and the positive movement 
for international peace which has taken deep hold on 
many minds in France, not only among the culti- 
vated classes, but also among the laboring people 
both in town and country. 

A small number of letters received by the Mer- 
cure show signs of the deep exasperation of former 
years, but only two insist on revenge, as that term 
is ordinarily understood. It is not irrational to sup- 
pose that the absence of an expressed wish for re- 
venge is something more than negative. It probably 
means that among a very large portion of French 
society of all grades the old spirit has largely dis- 
appeared, at least to such an extent that it would take 
unusual provocation to call it back into vigorous 
activity. Dislike for Germany, the wish to have 
back the provinces, the feeling of an injustice re- 
ceived, still doubtless exist almost universally, but 
the distinct wish to take vengeance by going to war 
at the earliest possible date has much faded out. 

The new generation is represented as not feeling 
directly the wound nor sharing the resentment of their 
fathers. They hold that French honor was not the 
least impaired by the crushing defeat of 1870-71, 
and that a people which has fought through ten 



centuries does not need to give further proof of its 
valor. 

Some of the replies show how tenaciously the old 
false notions about war and its glory cling to men's 
minds. One of the writers declares that there are 
" bloody disgraces which can be removed only by 
blood." Another "would accept with pride the 
noble mission of chastizing the invader." Another 
grows grandiloquent in his defense of war : " War 
is the instigator of energy, even of spiritual and 
aesthetic energy, the conservator of hatred. And 
hatred is vital. Hatred is the condition of ex- 
ceptional goodness. China has been sleeping for 
centuries in pacific cruelty. The latent butcher in 
every man shows himself even though there are no 
battles. War and the duel must be carefully pre- 
served." In this Frenchman the butcher is evidently 
not very latent, not even in " the piping times of 
peace." 

On the precise question of Alsace-Lorraine the 
differences of opinion are even more marked. One 
thinks that only Lorraine deserves the sympathy 
and regret of France. Another declares that the 
two provinces seem to be getting on very well under 
the government of their new country. Still another, 
that the feeling of attachment to the provinces is as 
great as ever, but it is now less conscious and more 
instinctive. A considerable number of the writers 
say that the whole matter should be turned over to 
the inhabitants of the provinces themselves to decide. 
This is the opinion held almost universally among 
the peace workers of France, a considerable number 
of whom sent in replies to the Mel-cure's questions. 

In this connection it is pertinent to remark that the 
confusion now stirred up in France by the Dreyfus- 
Esterhazy-Zola affair presents French sentiment in 
much the same light as the Mercure's expose. The 
Chauvinistic howlers are not the whole of Fran 3e. 
The trial of Zola, the previous trial of Esterhazy, 
the discussion throughout the country following the 
trial of Dreyfus, all exhibit French sentiment in a 
very chaotic sort of condition. It is no longer the 
solid hating, vengeful feeling that it was a decade 
and a half ago. Nor do we believe that it will ever 
become so again. There are great present perils, 
threatening to turn the country back into the thick 
darkness. But France does not hate the light. 
Too many of her foremost men and women have 
resolutely set their faces toward the better future, to 
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allow the old spirit to revive, to rule again, and to 
plunge the country into new destruction and new 
humiliations. Out of the present chaos of opinion 
order will come by and by, and it will not be the 
order which is created by hate and the sword. The 
day may be nearer than many think, for France 
moves quickly when she does move. 



Frances E. Willard. 



The best comment on the great life of the distin- 
guished woman who recently passed from us is the 
work which she did, which now " follows her," 
and which can never be forgotten. This work was 
of that unique, original sort which it is given to only a 
few people in a century to perform. The W.C.T.U. 
had many antecedents which prepared the way for it 
and inaugurated it, but without the deep-seeing, far- 
seeing mind, the all-pervading moral purpose, the 
courageous will, the executive ability and the splen- 
did persuasive eloquence of Miss Willard, the or- 
ganization, though not started by her, might, in its 
national and world-wide scope, never have reached a 
permanent existence. The story of this splendid 
organization of Christian women, of its inception, 
growth and development, of its expansion under Miss 
Willard until it embraced nearly every phase of re- 
form of special interest to women, cannot be retold 
here. It is fresh in the memory of all, and does not 
need retelling. 

In 1887 at Nashville, the W. C. T. U. organized 
its peace department, which, under the efficient di- 
rection of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, has gradually 
worked its way into more than two-thirds of the 
States of the Union and into many other nations 
also. From the time of the organization of this 
department, Miss Willard grew more and more 
interested in the international peace movement. In 
1894 she was, at its annual meeting, elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Peace Society, 
a position which she accepted with expressions of 
appreciation of the privilege of being connected 
officially with so important a work. She was deeply 
interested in the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
and in common with all its multitudes of friends was 
greatly humiliated at its defeat in the Senate. In 
her annual report last autumn to the National Con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U., she thus spoke of the 
subject : 



" The greatest sorrow of the year to most of us 
was the defeat of the arbitration treaty between 
England and America. So heartsick were we when 
the announcement came that we overlooked the fact 
that, the treaty having been signed with enthusiasm 
by our President and the British Minister, forty- 
three senators cast their votes for its ratification, 
while twenty-six voted no, the pity of it being that 
we required two-thirds to carry it ; but let it never 
be forgotten that the senators representing the his- 
toric states of the Union all voted solidly for the 
treaty except Pennsylvania, of all others, whose 
foundation stones were laid by William Penn, than 
whom no greater friend of peace has lived since the 
Founder of Christianity. It is well known that the 
degeneracy of this state is due to the bad reign of a # 
political boss, who shall be nameless here as he will 
be hereafter." 

If the question had been put to popular vote, 
during Miss Willard's life, who was the greatest 
woman in America, we have not the least doubt that 
of those who would have taken intelligent interest 
enough in the matter to give their judgment, a large 
majority would have placed her name first. She was 
often called " the uncrowned queen." The secret of 
her greatness was not ambition, not self-seeking, not 
inherited position, not fortune. It was only in a 
secondary sense her fine intellect and her still finer 
voice. It was her whole-souled, uncompromising, 
unremitting devotion of her whole being to duty, 
whether the cause which she saw demanded her love 
was popular or despised. And how nobly, unceas- 
ingly and unselfishly she did her duty ! The story 
of her life, now being retold over her grave, ought to 
inspire millions of American girls to abandon all that 
is cheap, vain, worldly and unworthy, and to conse- 
crate themselves forevermore to the high and eternal 
life of duty. Humanity, still suffering, on every 
spot of the globe, from the ravages of hoary evils, 
is lifting its pleading hands to these young spirits. 



Editorial Notes. 



The American Monthly {Review oj Reviews) has done 
much to give the public a better knowledge of the recent 
progress of what the Editor calls "a marvelous propa- 
ganda," by translating and publishing in its February 
number an able article on "The Advance of the Peace 
Movement throughout the World," from the pen of 
Frederic Passy, which recently appeared in the French 
magazine, Revue des Revues. The article is especially 
valuable to those wishing to acquaint themselves with 



